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Meeting a need every children’s and young people’s 
librarian has sought for years to fill... 


The new YOUNG TRAVELER books 


Vivid, authentic, well-written books 
depicting life in other countries today! 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN FRANCE 
Alexander Reid 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN HOLLAND 


Liesje van Someren 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN SWEDEN 
George L. Proctor 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Geoffrey Trease 


FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 


American Editor 


Formerly Superintendent of Work with Children, The 
New York Public Library. 


Each fully illustrated with photographs and maps 
Sketches by Henry C. Pitz 


“To travel with an eye that sees, and a mind hungry to know what people 
are like in countries and climates other than one’s own is to invite ad- 
venture and increase the joy,” says Mrs. Sayers in her Foreword. 


In each of these unique, completely modern stories, young Americans 
make friends with their world neighbors and gain real insight into their 
customs and way of life as well as their background of tradition and 
culture. High story value together with skillfully presented authentic, 
up-to-date information distinguish each of these attractive volumes, 
launching a notable, much-needed new library of books, with further 
countries to be similarly introduced to young readers in volumes soon 
to follow. 

Fully indexed. Cloth. 224 pages. Ages 11-16. Each.......... + eeeee$3.00 


(Write for brochure with sample pages.) 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 





DUTTON JUVENILES 
Summer -- Fall 1953 


Horses 
Across 


America 
by Jeanne Mellin 


[The finest horse book, probably, ever published for young people. Here 
are hunters, jumpers, the Tennessee Walking Horse, Percherons, Palo- 
minos, Arabians and many others, from Vermont to California, all magni- 
ficently portrayed in superb illustrations and with brief, informative text 
describing them and telling of their function in the community. 4-color 
wrap-around jacket and double spread, pictorial endpapers, 80 pages of 
illustrations. 11 x 814. Cloth. Ages 8 and up. First printing—25,000 


copies 


A Bear Is A Bear 


Vritten and illustrated by Inez Hogan 4-7 $2.00 


Here Comes the School Train! 
»y William H. Bunce 6-10...............$2.00 


The Jacksons of Tennessee 
»y Marguerite Vance 13-16 


Mr. Fullback 
by William Campbell Gault 13-16 


Three’s a Crowd 
by Marie McSwigan 13-16 


Treasure Beyond Red Mesa 
by H. R. Langdale 11-14 


Desperate Voyage 
by R. L. Armstrong, Jr. 11-14 


Welcome Home, Mrs. Jordan 
by Janet Lambert 13-16 


While the Crowd Cheers 


All-American Sports ey for All-American 
Boys by David C. Cooke 13-16 $2.50 


Mig O’ The Moor 


by Nancy Caffrey 11-14 


Stairway to a Secret 
by Joy DeWeese Wehen 13-16 


Footlights For Mary 
by Jack Bechdolt 13-16 


The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky 
by Opal Wheeler 8-12 


Salome Goes to the Fair 
by Paul Witty and Anne Coomer 8-12..$2.50 


All clothbound 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


300 Fourth Ave. 


New York 10 





For younger Betsy-Tacy Fans 


WINONA’S 


PONY 
CART 


BY MAUD HART 
LOVELACE 


A gay new story about 


Betsy and Tacy’s good friend, 
Winona, and her birthday wish 
—a wish for a pony and a cart 
to go with him. Every little 
girl who has ever longed for an 
impossible present will sym- 
pathize with Winona and will 
share her excitement when the 
birthday surprises begin. 


Once again Maud Hart Love- 
lace has caught the tingle and 
gaiety of one of childhood’s 
happiest moments. This en- 
gaging storyteller has written 
a new story that will be greeted 
with enthusiasm by younger 
Betsy-Tacy readers and by all 
to whom a birthday party is a 
memorable event. 


A book that the beginner can 
read herself............$2.00 


Illustrations by Vera Neville 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


You should have 
all of these Betsy- 
Tacy books 


on your shelves— 
BETSY AND THE 
GREAT WORLD 


BETSY-TACY 


BETSY AND TACY GO OVER 
THE BIG HILL 


BETSY AND TACY GO 
DOWNTOWN 


BETSY IN SPITE 
OF HERSELF 


BETSY WAS A JUNIOR 


BETSY AND JOE 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau, Special Juvenile Delinquency 
Project asked ALA for a leaflet on library ways of assisting local 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. At ALA’s request 
the Brooklyn Public Library under Margaret Martignoni’s chair- 
manship produced a most effective folder, “Librarians Can Help 
Youth in Trouble.” The printir.g was limited and distribution funds 
were not available. In September the PLD and DLCYP sent copies 
of the leaflets to libraries in cities with a population of 10,000 or 
more and to state library agencies. The plates for the leaflet have 
been held. If there is a demand for purchase in quantity some means 
of printing might be worked out. The leaflet offers many ideas for 
cooperation with other youth serving agencies and with individuals 
in providing constructive youth programs and in helping in the 
rehabilitation of delinquents. 

“Pamphlets for Children’s Library Collections,” prepared by 
Isabella Jinnette, is a selected list of free and inexpensive material 
recommended for purchase. Price is fifteen cents. ““Where to Buy 
2” x 2” Slides,” a subject directory intended as a purchasing guide 
for slide collections and for use by libraries in answering queries 
about sources of slides on specific subjects. Price, ten cents. Both 
available from Enoch Pratt, Baltimore. 


A wonderful story that “perfectly 


describes a summer to beat all summers.”’ 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


THE MAGIC LAKE 


y ROBERT OBERREICH 


Illustrated bs Once in every boyhood comes a summer 
Charles Hargens ‘© out-shine all others. This is the story of 
one such summer in the lives of four red- 

blooded boys. When Rob and Chet Neill 

team up with Larry Goulding things just 

naturally begin to pop. The boys go ex- 

ploring on Lake Tomahawk, watch old 

Johnson build his steamboat ‘and capture 

a Pottawatomie Indian boy. Indian Tom 

soon makes a quartet out of the terrible 

trio and many new and exciting adven- 

tures are hatched and executed in the true 

Huck Finn tradition. $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. New York 17, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE Marian C. Young 


The ALA Conference in Los Angeles gave all of us an oppor- 
tunity to meet with children’s and young people’s librarians from 
every part of the country. In talking together we discovered again 
our great community of interests. It was a stimulating experience. 
The meetings sponsored by our Division and its sections were vital 
ones and we came away with a renewed sense of the important 
work we can do through our organization. 

The various committee reports were available in mimeographed 
form so that the members could read them before the business 
meeting. The recommendations made by the several committees 
point to an active and progressive year ahead. (The reports may 
be obtained from Division Headquarters.) 

We hope to enlarge our membership by making our program 
of even more practical use to librarians working with children and 
young people in libraries large and small. We should like to include 
helpful materials on our work in Top of the News and so increase 
the value of our magazine. 

To continue to grow in usefulness as well as in numbers we 
need the cooperation of every librarian working with children and 
young people, whether that is our special assignment or whether 
that is only one aspect of our 
Huntting for Library Books! !| work. We invite all public 
| @ ADULT & JUVENILES librarians to join the Division 
je QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING of Libraries for Children and 
| @ PLASTI-KLEER ECONOMY BINDING Young People so that together 
ie PUBLISHER’S TRADE BINDINGS we may provide the best pos- 
ANY BOOK—ANY PUBLISHER— sible service to the youth of 


ANY BINDING our country. 
aaa At the same time we want 
Huntting is the only wholesaler ren- 


dering this complete service. to work closely with other 
Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for Divisions and with the gen- 
ee and useful, attractive ar- eral ALA program so that, 
If you are not already on our mailing through such cooperation, the 

list, send today for total library program is 
OQ STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG (6300! strengthened. We hope, too, 
O eee "ME CATALOSS CF NEW ito continue our relationships 
oO HUNTTING'S MONTHLY LIST OF ADULT with other groups, e.g. the 
0 If your buying system requires formal bids, Library of Congress, Associa- 
please place us on your mailing list. tion for Childhood Education 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. International, National Con- 
Seteamete an hse gress of Parents and Teach- 

‘ i ers, etc, to share with them 

49 Years Serving Libraries & Schools our book background and so 
to enrich their work and ours. 
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AYPL GREETINGS Madeline Margo, Chairman 


As all of us go into another busy season, we can the more 
appreciate the work of those who have put so much of their time 
and talent into the Association of Young People’s Librarians. 
It must indeed be gratifying to them to see their efforts paying 
off in sizable dividends. 

Membership has expanded, and administrators seem to be 
increasingly conscious of the special needs of high school students. 
More and more we hear of the establishment of separate young 
people’s departments or the appointments of a young people’s 
specialist to the staff. 

The Association, itself, through the questionnaire sent out a 
year ago, is acutely aware of the many librarians who cannot 
devote full time to a young people’s program but want help in 
adjusting their book collections and their busy schedules to reach 
better the youth of the community. We would like more of these 
people to let themselves be heard. We need their advice and com- 
ments in planning annual meetings. 

This year we have adopted a budget for the first time. Our 
allotments from ALA and registration fees for meetings and work- 
shops have contributed to this fund. The money will not be used 
for expenses to the conferences but will enable the chairman, for 
example, to attend a related meeting of interest to young people’s 
librarians, or take an extra business trip to Headquarters. Com- 
mittee members, too, who feel that only through a meeting, can 
results be attained, can apply to the chairman for use of this money. 

Because nothing stands still, we have set up once more a sec- 
tional status committee this year to evaluate and review our relation 
to and in the Division of which we are a section. 

Plans are going ahead for the Minneapolis Conference. At 
present, we are thinking of three early morning meetings, carry- 
ing out the theme, “Adapting the Large Library Program to the 
Smaller Library.” Please send us your criticisms and suggestions. 
We promise not to put you to work right away. 


DLCYP SENDS REPRESENTATIVES 


The DLCYP was invited to send two delegates to the Septem- 
ber 15-17 Minneapolis meeting of the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. Marian Young and Mildred Batchelder represented 
the Division. While in Minneapolis they made plans with the chil- 
dren’s and young people’s librarians of the Twin City area for the 
Division’s part in the ALA convention next June. 

At the Girl Scout Convention in Cincinnati in October the 
DLCYP was represented by Mildred Batchelder and by Cincinnati 
children’s librarians. 
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University of California Library Photographic Service 
AT NEWBERY DINNER IN LOS ANGELES 
Lynd Ward Rosemary E. Livsey Ann Nolan Clark 


THE YEAR AHEAD Rosemary E. Livsey, Chairman. 


With the Los Angeles Conference behind us, but not forgotten, 
ve turn, heartened and strengthened, toward a new year with 
every anticipation of fine group participation in the problems and 
complexities that beset us. Plans have been made and committee 
chairmen appointed to carry the work of CLA forward. Increased 
and active membership will be sought by Winifred Snedden. What 
we are doing will be heralded by Mrs. Katherine Dill, Publicity 
Committee. A new and necessary committee on recruiting is all 
ready to launch, on a wide regional basis, into constructive and 
persuasive work under Isabellg Jinnette. Books for children, our 
greatest concern, will be soundly evaluated by the Newbery-Ca'de- 
cott Committee, under Virginia Haviland, by the International 
Committee under Helen Masten, and by the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee under Effie Lee Morris. In our need for information we 
watch eagerly for the early publication of the material on children’s 
records, studied so zealously by Frances Whitehead and her com- 
mittee. Without the constructive and concrete plan of action 
presented by the 1952 chairman, Miriam Wessel, the committee 
on The Place of Service to Children in the Public Library Structure 
could not look ahead to its 1953-54 plans leading toward a survey 
on children’s library service. 
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To meet the present challenges to library work with children 
which every community and each of us must face realistically, the 
structure of CLA needs must be strong; and its planning, sound. 
In his pre-conference address Mr. Emerson Greenaway reminded 
us that “it takes time, patience, imagination, determination and a 
program.” This we know, and lay our plans accordingly, knowing 
full well that a program cannot be made and carried to fruition. 
without the interest and the active participation of you — each 
CLA member. 

To give you special courage for this year ahead, I should like 
to quote to you Mr. Greenaway’s tribute to you: 

“As individuals, but especially as children’s librarians, you 
have set a standard, established a pace, and won the admiration 
and respect of colleagues and associates both within and without 
the profession such as has no other segment of our profession. 
Home reading of books by children is a major part of public library 
work. Your close working affinity with the children’s book editors 
is both inspiring and rewarding. You have developed a close rela- 
tionship with adult group leaders in your community. In short, I 
think you have done a superb job!” 

A good year ahead to each of you! 
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“The Most 
Revolutionary 
Improvement 
in Prebound 
Library Books 
Since the turn 

of the Century!” 










Write for 
Check Lists. 
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CLA PROGRAM AT LOS ANGELES 


The scene was ably set for the ALA convention itself by the 
pre-conference Institute on Library Work with Children and Young 
People at the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena. Beginning with a 
gala “Meet the Authors” dinner, superbly chaired by Claire Nolte 
with Rosemary Livsey introducing in sprightly fashion the editors 
and they, in turn, their authors, the Institute was launched for 
two days of meetings which combined the important ingredients 
of inspiration and practical help. Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers’ 
opening address, “Broadening Library Horizons,” was provocative, 
challenging and optimistic. From that point speakers and discus- 
sion groups concentrated on the problems and activities so closely 
illied to library service to children and young people. A fitting 
ending to the Institute was Mr. Emerson Greenaway’s address 
it the Saturday luncheon in which he paid tribute to children’s 
librarianship and presented many concrete suggestions for future 
levelopment. 

To children’s librarians the name of Doris Gates has long 
meant an author of genuine literary stature whose work has con- 
ained characters of such sincerity and warmth that many of them, 
‘specially Janey Larkin, remain unforgettable. Before an audience 
which filled one of the large Statler meeting rooms to capacity, 
\liss Gates carried her listeners with the child who must be led 
o climb personally and through literature “Beyond the Four Hills.” 
Comment following this talk ranked it with the unforgettable 
‘Lose Not the Nightingale” by Frances Clarke Sayers. Because a 
‘ondensation of it could not possibly convey its brilliance or depth 
if meaning it will be reprinted in the near future so that all 
librarians may savor it. 

Monday afternoon a reception honoring California authors and 
artists was sponsored jointly by the California Library Association, 
Section for Work with Boys and Girls, the AASL, DLCYP, AYPL 
and CLA. Held at the dignified University Club, it was an occasion 
upon which guests and hostesses had a delightful opportunity to 
chat informally and to meet many of the creative people in the 
children’s book world who because of distance had not been present 
at other conferences. A very warm afternoon was forgotten in the 
atmosphere of conviviality present. 

The modern and tastefully decorated Sierra and Pacific ball- 
rooms of the Statler were the setting for the always anticipated 
Newbery-Caldecott dinner. Spanish troubadors and hostesses in 
gay evening attire carried out the western motif. As an introduc- 
tion to the program of the evening the medal recipients were 
serenaded with Peruvian and French Canadian folk songs by a 
group of well-known musicians. Rosemary Livsey, as Chairman of 
the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee, presented the Newbery 
Medal to Ann Nolan Clarke for her book, Secret of the Andes and 
the Caldecott Medal to Lynd Ward for the illustrations in his 
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book, The Biggest Bear. Because at this convention two books of 
serious import to the children’s book world made their debut, the 
author of one, Lillian Smith, and the editor of the other, Doris Patee, 
were honored. Miss Smith was not present but a telegram of con- 
gratulations and appreciation was sent by CLA. A beautifully bound 
copy of the Critical History was presented to Doris Patee in recogni- 
tion of her editorship of this important work. 

The last meeting of CLA was, as usual, the annual business 
meeting. A lengthy report on the splendid progress of the com- 
mittees is impossible but special attention was focused on the 
committee on The Place of Library Service to Children in the 
Public Library Structure with its concrete proposals leading to a 
survey in general on children’s library service. Each committee 
has discharged its responsibilities ably this past year and left 
practical and valuable recommendations for the future. 

To all the chairmen and committee members for CLA and for 
the ALA conference generally, to Rosemary Livsey as coordinator 
of all the programs on Work with Children and Young People, and 
to Mildred Phipps who served so efficiently as Hospitality and Pro- 
gram Chairman for CLA, go the abiding appreciation of the CLA. 


Elizabeth H. Gross, Chairman 
CLA, 1952-1953 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


We have a new illustrated folder on this popular 
author-artist and her books — ask for it today... . 


CAROLYN HAYWOOD 


EDDIE AND THE 

FIRE ENGINE 
Little Eddie’s adventures 
with an old red fire en- 
gine and a pie-eating 
goat. $2.50 


LITTLE EDDIE 
“Eddie’s exploits are hi- 
larious. Highly recom- 
mended.” — Library 
Journal. $2.50 


EDDIE’S PAY DIRT 

A new story about Eddie 
and his troubles with the 
treasures he brought 
back from Texas. $2.50 


PENNY GOES 

TO CAMP 

Penny and Peter, after a 
reluctant start, become 
enthusiastic campers. 
$2.50 


THE MIXED-UP 
TWINS 

The story of little twin 
boys who are always get- 
ting mixed up by their 
playmates. $2.50 


BETSY’S LITTLE STAR 
Little Star, impatient for 
her fifth birthday, has 
lots of fun in the mean- 
time. $2.50 


EDDIE AND 
GARDENIA 

A lively, humorous, yet 
moving story of Eddie 
and his goat on a Texas 
ranch. $2.50 


425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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AYPL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


The Association of Young People’s Librarians was invited to 
participate in the series of meetings sponsored by the Public 
Libraries Division at the Los Angeles Conference, to discuss the 
findings of the ALA Survey of Adult Education in Public Libraries. 
In the compiling of the seventeen-page questionnaire sent to more 
than 4,000 public libraries in communities of over 2,500 population, 
work with young adults (seventeen to twenty-one years) had been 
considered an integral part of the service area covered by the 
Survey. The Survey findings are therefore of added interest to 
librarians working with the hard-to-reach young adult group, 
since they potentially provide a basis for future planning, for 
strengthening existing services, and for organizing new services. 

The “work conference” to consider the results of the Survey 
consisted of four meetings. The series opened with a symposium 
on June 23 to discuss “What do libraries have to offer the adult 
education movement?” Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Associate Executive 
Secretary of ALA and moderator for the meeting, emphasized in 
her talk, that the completed survey would include information 
from the questionnaire, from interviews with more than 200 
librarians, from observation in eighty-eight libraries, and from 
the discussion of twenty study groups meeting at the Conference. 
The final report would not be ready for some time, and would 
eventually be published in both complete and condensed forms 
in several professional journals. Dr. Bernard Goldman, Consultant, 
and Mrs. Helen Lyman Smith, Director of the Survey, discussed 
the problems and policies of compiling the questionnaire, and out- 
lined briefly the preliminary findings based on responses received 
in the 1,600 questionnaires that had been tabulated at the time 
of the Conference. John S. Richards, Seattle Public Library, and 
Edith Foster, West Georgia Regional Library, Carrollton, Georgia, 
concluded the meeting with brief talks about the answering of 
the questionnaire, and its impact on potentially broadening library 
horizons through its minute enumeration and analysis of library 
adult education techniques. 

The next two meetings, on June 23 and 24, consisted of 
discussions in twenty small groups, based on a four-page accumu- 
lation of facts and findings of the questionnaire. The participants 
of each group included a moderator, a recorder and “resource” 
people representing four special areas of work: the use of audio- 
visual materials, the value of properly selected books work with 
young adults (seventeen to twenty-one) and training of librarians 
for adult education activities. At the first of the two discussion 
meetings the groups attempted, under the guidance of the mod- 
erators, to “search for implications on broad areas of the survey 
research” by minutely examining the statistical material contained 
in the preliminary facts and findings report. At the second discus- 
sion meeting the groups prepared suggestions and recommenda- 
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tions based on the previous day’s discussions, for presentation 
to the final panel. 

The theme of the final meeting on June 25 was In what way 
do the findings and recommendations of the Survey relate to the 
development of the public library as an educational institution? 
The meeting, with John M. Cory, New York Public Library, as 
moderator, consisted of reports by three of the recorders of the 
previously held discussion group meetings, and comments by a 
panel of critics. The material was consolidated under five headings 
as follows: First, general functions and philosophy of adult educa- 
tion, especially as it pertains to the public library, reported by 
Irving Lieberman of the University of California. Second, library 
cooperation and coordination with other adult education agencies 
in the community, reported by Florence S. Craig of the Cuyhoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland. Third, use of audio-visual ma- 
terial in adult education, reported by Mr. Lieberman. Fourth, train- 
ing the librarian in adult education group leadership techniques, 
reported by Mr. Lieberman. Fifth, the form and content of the 
final report to be prepared by the ALA Adult Education Survey 
and the need for further research in adult education, reported by 
Mildred Stibitz of the Dayton Public Library. The panel of critics 
who commented on the material as it was presented, included 
Eva Santee, Fort Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington ; Grace Slocum, Brooklyn Public Library, and Ralph Ulveling, 
Detroit Public Library. 

Although the findings discussed at the Conference were only 
in a preliminary working stage, and final evaluations should wait 
until the reports are completed, many implications about the area 
of work with young people are already apparent. The relative 
success of the foundation sponsored group programs which function 
with highly trained discussion leaders and expertly compiled supple- 
mentary materials, suggests that group activities of all types for 
young adults would attain a higher degree of success if the program 
planners and doers could extend their training in group techniques 
with the help of library school courses, university extension classes 
and cooperative in-service training programs. The statistics also 
show that only a small percentage of the library’s adult education 
activities reach business groups, labor groups, farm groups, political 
groups and the like. One of the recommendations drawn from these 
figures is that well integrated and diversified programing at the 
young adult level would eventually create a potential audience in 
these other groups, an audience of individuals with increased 
awareness of the library’s role in providing adult education services. 


Dinah Epner, 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Pasadena Pre-Conference Proceedings are being edited by a 
committee and will be published by ALA some time next spring. 
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SUMMARY OF DIVISION MEETINGS 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
SAYERS REPORT 


This first meeting was scheduled at the request of the Library 
of Congress to discuss their recommendations on the Sayers report, 
Children’s Books and the Library of Congress. In spite of the early 
hour with Conference hardly under way and Institutes still in 
session, the attendance showed the keen interest of librarians in 
this matter. Marian Young, president-elect of DLCYP, presided. 
Dr. Burton Adkinson represented the Library of Congress. Repre- 
senting the two organizations which made the request for the 
original study and made Mrs. Sayers’ appointment possible were 
Bernice Baxter of the Association of Childhood Education Inter- 
national and Anthonette D. Monica of the American Association 
of University Women. 

Dr. Adkinson gave the background of the report, a resume of 
it, and the possible plans which might be adopted, with considera- 
tions and limitations to be kept in mind. It is a question of deciding 
which activities out of an extensive range of possibilities should 
be given priority as most essential. The first priority generally 
favored in the discussion was the appointment to the Library of 
Congress of a consultant or specialist in children’s literature and 
the establishment of a program which this consultant and a 
minimum office staff could carry on. 

It was agreed that financia! support for an expanded program 
would be a major problem. Because the Library of Congress had 
presented this matter to DLCYP for its consideration and opinion, 
it was recommended that a committee be set up to define in more 
detail a minimum program on which to base a request for initial 
financial support. This committee was officially authorized at the 
Division business meeting. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Again, in spite of an early meeting hour, a fine number turned 
out for the Business Meeting. Distribution of printed committee 
reports beforehand left the time free for comment and discussion. 
The president-elect, as chairman of the Budget Committee, reviewed 
the Division’s financial situation, stating that our present expendi- 
tures represent a very basic budget while requests for our partici- 
pation in many worthwhile projects increase along with our own 
activities which cry out for further development. The budget must 
be based on our actual income. 

Design and Equipment Committee asked for opinions on the 
value of a set of 2x 2 slides showing children’s and young people’s 
rooms for those who are building or remodeling. Interest was 
strong so the committee will be asked to explore the possibility 
of assembling a collection of such slides for lending or a film strip 
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made from slides. Publications Planning Committee asked for 
comments on proposals they submitted for possible publications. 
Division members present were asked to write their reactions to 
the proposals to the Committee. At the same time it was emphasized 
that any member who feels the need of specific material in our 
field should write to this committee or to the Executive Secretary. 

It was recommended that the Television Committee explore, 
with the producers of Junior Omnibus, which is planned to begin 
this fall, and with libraries, possible local tie-ins with that show. 
The List Committee requested to be discontinued until a specific 
future need is felt and the committee was discharged with great 
appreciation for the work it had done. Mention was made of the 
new Advisory Committee on Work with Blind Children and Young 
People, to work in an advisory capacity on book selection for the 
Division for the Blind of Library of Congress. Ann Willson of 
the Seattle Public Library is its chairman. 

Among special announcements was news of the coming distri- 
bution of 6,500 copies of the leaflet prepared by Brooklyn Public 
Library at ALA request for the Special Juvenile Delinquency 
Project (U. S. Children’s Bureau). It is called Librarians Can 
Help Youth in Trouble. Watch for it. 

Greetings were sent from the Division to Elizabeth Briggs, 
our former Division president, who was then seriously ill in 
Cleveland. 


PROGRAM MEETING 


Although Dr. Frank Baxter had accepted the suggested very 
tentative subject listed on the program for the Division program 
meeting, “Sharing the Pleasures of Reading,” he scrapped that 
title and to our delight, gave us an hilarious and rousing case for 
freedom of thought and freedom of reading. This was too brilliant 
a paper to try to summarize. Satire and parody swept us along 
in waves of laughter but a sober and serious closing brought 
Dr. Baxter tremendous applause and appreciation. We were honored 
that this talk was given on our program. Watch for it in print. 
To close a perfect program Mr. Stephen Bosustow, President of 
United Productions of America, told us of the philosophy of his 
company in making the outstanding movie cartoons which have won 
such wide recognition. He gave us a showing of the redoubtable 
Gerald McBoing Boing and of Madeline, a perfect transcription 
from the universally favorite books. 


Eleanor Kidder, President 
DLCYP, 1952-1953 


A new annual award of $500 has been accepted from the 
Grolier Society by ALA for annual presentation to a librarian 
who is doing outstanding work with children and young people. 
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Two timely and 

beautiful books 

on the Orient... 
WHICH WAS WITCH? 

By Eleanore M. Jewett. Ill. by 

Taro Yashima. Tales of ghosts 


Serving Librarians 
Satisfactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 
A HABIT 
We Shall Always Maintain 


and magic from Korea, per- apa 


fect for the storyteller. Ages 
9-13 $2.50 


THE VILLAGE TREE 
Story and Pictures by Taro 


Yashima. Lovely, full-color 
reminiscences of the author’s 


childhood, in Japan. Ages 4-8. New Method 


2.50 ° 
“ Book Bindery 

THE VIKING PRESS ine. 
18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. Jacksonville, Illinois 


“Bound to Stay Bound’”’ 
BINDINGS 


Prebound Library 
Books Rebinding 


up your Christmas Book selections— 


Whittlesey House will have two new books this fall with 
Christmas as the central theme: 


STAR OF WONDER by Robert R. Coles and Frances Frost 

Tells about the star which appeared in Bethlehem at the time of 

Christ’s birth. Churchmen of all faiths have been most enthusiastic. 

ee TP I ini a sc csdewesancesciwvesnacesnscs $2.25 

THE BEATINEST BOY by Jesse Stuart 

Introduces us to David and his memorable struggle to make enough 

money to buy his Grandma Beverly a fine Christmas present. Illustrated 

Bar: Sn SII 55 55/o- cc sce rk oe abi a erquscis a'e0 se mearelelete $2.25 
And of course you'll be sure to include: 

AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS by Gian-Carlo Menotti 

Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. There will be a national television 

program on this aIT€ady CINSSIC SIOEY. .......ccccsccsccsccceses $2.75 

ASK DR. CHRISTMAS by Edith Dorian 

Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. .........eeeeee ccccccce 

SLEIGH BELLS OF WINDY FOOT by Frances Frost 

Minstrated ty Lee TOWRSERE. «00.0 scccccccsscccvocescos aeween $2.50 

If you have not already received our new Fall catalog, please let us know 

and we will send one posthaste. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 36 


Just to remind you when you wre making 
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HAS BOOK SELECTION 
TROUBLED YOU? 


At library meetings the same questions and discussions con- 
cerning book reviewing periodicals arise again and again. Some 
are caused by dissatisfaction and some by a desire for information. 
Thinking that direct reports from the editors of these periodicals 
might clear up some of the questions, we have asked them to outline 
their book reviewing policy and procedure. In succeeding issues 
other periodicals will be presented. This article on The Booklist 
was prepared by Helen E. Kinsey, Children’s Books Specialist and 
Mrs. Irene Gullette, Young People’s Books Specialist. 


The Booklist, a reviewing periodical published by the ALA, 
carries in each of its semi-monthly issues short evaluations of 
current books that are recommended for various kinds of libraries, 
with particular attention to the needs of small and medium-sized 
public libraries and school libraries. Only those books which can 
be recommended for library use are listed. 

From its beginning in 1905 The Booklist has always included 
reviews of children’s books. In 1921 a list of suggested titles 
suitable for high school libraries was inaugurated and in 1946 a 
section of reviews of books for young people was established. 

The Booklist receives most of the trade books published in 
the United States for children each year. Of the 1,245 children’s 
books published in 1952 The Booklist received 1,077. Of the 1,077 
books 421 were reviewed in The Booklist. 

Each book received is judged individually and in its entirety. 
The Children’s Books Specialist reads and evaluates each book 
and writes the annotations for those selected for listing in The 
Booklist. Aiding the Children’s Books Specialist in her selection 
is a group of twenty-five school and children’s librarians. over the 
country who see the new books in advance of or shortly after 
publication and who are experienced in book selection. 

These cooperating librarians assist the Children’s Books Spe- 
cialist in keeping informed of children’s needs and interests in 
school and public libraries throughout the country; by serving 
over a period of years they give added continuity to The Booklist’s 
evaluation and selection of children’s books. 

Once a week a voting list is sent to these librarians. It is a 
mimeographed list of children’s books received in The Booklist 
office that week, plus any previously received titles on which an 
expression of opinion is still needed. The librarians vote and com- 
ment on the books which they have actually read or which have 
been read and reported on by their staffs. They vote for or against 
a book’s inclusion in The Booklist and indicate when a book is more 
suitable for young people than for children. It is these votes and 
comments which aid the Children’s Books Specialist in her selection 
of books to be reviewed in The Booklist. 
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Since books are read, evaluated, and reviewed or rejected 
as they are received, no issue of The Booklist can or intends to 
present a balanced list. 

The Booklist annotations for children’s books, in addition 
to giving the substance of the book, endeavor to incorporate those 
points on which the books are judged — sincerity, qualification of 
the author, point of view, achievement of purpose, accuracy, 
appropriateness and usefulness of subject matter, treatment, 
style, soundness of values, literary merit, suitability of format 
to text and to group for which intended, and binding. The annota- 
tions also point out any shortcomings which may limit the useful- 
ness of the book, indicate age or grade level, and usefulness to 
any particular group of readers, and when possible, make com- 
parisons with other books on the subject. 

For each book reviewed, The Booklist gives complete buying 
information, classification number, and subject headings, and indi- 
cates when necessary unusual size or binding. 

The procedure for selecting and evaluating books for young 
people is essentially the same as that for children’s books. Although 
The Booklist is primarily concerned with adult books which can 
be recommended for young people, it does review some children’s 
books especially suitable for less mature young people and slow 
readers. 

The Young People’s Books Specialist receives assistance from 
a group of twelve competent young people’s librarians, school and 
public, who see new books in advance of or shortly after publica- 
tion. The group is necessarily small because few young people’s 
librarians see adult books in advance of publication. 

A voting list is sent to these cooperating librarians approxi- 
mately once every two weeks. The list consists of both adult and 
children’s books selected by the Young People’s Books Specialist 
from her examination of the books received in The Booklist office, 
from library purchase lists, from other reviewing periodicals, 
and from suggestions received from the cooperating librarians. 
Titles are often repeated on the list until sufficient expression of 
opinion has been obtained. 

Votes generally determine the listing of a book; however, the 
Young People’s Books Specialist occasionally reviews books which 
she believes are unquestionably worthwhile and which may not 
yet have received the attention of the voters. 

Annotations for young people’s books follow the practice of 
The Booklist which was outlined above. A re-annotation of a book 
originally reviewed as an adult title is sometimes needed to explain 
the special use of the book for young people or to give warning 
- : ‘cre incidents or coarse language in an otherwise good 
00k. 


The Booklist, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 
Subscription price, $6 a year; 40c a copy. 
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FIRST BOOKS are the first books to read on any subject. 


Introducing 


The First 
Guide to First Books 


This 32-page booklet, handsomely illustrated with pages from seven rep- 
resentative FIRST BOOKS, is as clear and attractive as FIRST BOOKS 
themselves. 


Four outstanding educators—-Leland B. Jacobs, Ruth Gagliardo, Paul 
A. Witty, and R. Will Burnett have contributed their comments on the 
part books play in a child’s growing world. These brief articles state so 
clearly the basic principles and purposes of all good children’s literature 
that every thoughtful adult concerned with children and their develop- 
ment will find enjoyment and guidance in them. 


Besides those articles, The First Guide to FIRST BOOKS tells how and 
why the famous FIRST BOOK Series came to be, what its aims and 
standards are, how the individual FIRST BOOKS are conceived, edited, 
illustrated, checked. 


Helen Ferris’ contribution ‘“‘About Helen Hoke Watts and Franklin 
Watts,” publishers of FIRST BOOKS, provides unusual insight into the 
publishing operation which produces these horizon-pushing books. And 
there is a check list of the 40 FIRST BOOKS now available with descrip- 
tions and reviewers’ appraisals of each. 


The First Guide to FIRST BOOKS is free for the asking. Write for your 
copy today—Dept. T-10, Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Avenue, 


New York 21. 
FIRST BOOKS 
published by FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 


ALL cloth bound .. . ALL in LARGE, CLEAR TYPE.. 
ALL with lively, colorful pictures . . . $1.75 each 


NOTE: For Book Week display—free packages of brilliantly colored 
jackets, end papers and sample pages from our books, ready for 


distribution to the first one hundred applicants. Write soon. 


FIRST BOOKS are the first books to read on any subject. 
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A CHALLEN GE Marian C. Young, President DLCYP 


At the Los Angeles meeting the Division Board considered the 
present DLCYP program and the problems facing us in expanding 
that program were seriously discussed. We need a better under- 
standing of the present and potential administrative status of 
librarians who specialize in children’s and young people’s work. 
We need to improve our interpretation to communities and to other 
librarians of the values of significant children’s and young people’s 
library work. We need to accelerate recruitment in our field. We 
need to help libraries improve their services to children and youth 
so that, in every community, youth of all ages will have access 
to the library services and materials which will contribute to their 
effective and happy living. 

Our Division and section programs and projects make small 
beginnings toward meeting these needs. We have a half time 
executive secretary and office which assist officers and committees 
in their activities and which serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion in this field. Both CLA and AYPL have important committee 
and project work going on. The accomplishments of the many parts 
of the DLCYP and its sections are impressive when we realize the 
slender resources with which the work is done. 

The Board discussion reached one firm conclusion. Serious 
progress in meeting our needs will require more funds and more 
staff time. Perhaps we should seek special funds. Could we persuade 
any source of funds of the special need of this field? The Board 
believed it might be able to make a very convincing case if one 
condition could be met. Can we stimulate increased membership in 
DLCYP and its sections to the point that any source we approach 
for funds would recognize we are a large and fast growing group 
which believes in and will work hard for the improvement and the 
extension of good library services for the children and young people? 

Our membership growth has been steady. From 1,081 in 1943 
to 2,598 in 1952. The total to date for 1953 is a very little ahead 
of last year. However, the notable increase is in a few states while 
others have not reached their 1952 figure. The analysis of 1952 
and 1953 membership on pages 21 and 22 tells that story. Can we 
increase our membership this year to that magic number of 3,000 
for which we set our sights in 1951? 

Winifred Snedden, Richmond (Calif.) Public Library is the 
new CLA Membership Committee chairman. Learned Bulman, East 
Orange (N. J.) Public Library is the new AYPL Membership 
Committee chairman. They and their committees need your vigor- 
ous help if we are to show we believe that the DLCYP, CLA and 
AYPL programs are of major importance in the future develop- 
ment of library services for children and youth. 


Can we make this the Paul Bunyan year for growth of our 
Division and support of our program. 
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DLCYP MEMBERSHIP 


1952 (Jan. 1—July 31) and 1953 (Jan. 1—July 31) 


Regions Liv. only YL Total 
52 «7°53 52 5S °: 3: 52 53 
NORTHEAST 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts ........ 9 
New Hampshire .... 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia .... 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
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SOUTHEAST 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
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60 
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UN cass citesasubinecs 14 48 48 
Indiana 6 23 18 
Iowa 16 15 
Michigan 48 36 
Minnesota ys i | 
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Ohio 54 62 
Wisconsin 20 10 
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SOUTHWEST 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
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Colorado 
Kansas 
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North Dakota 
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Net Division Total (Eliminating double section memberships 
shown above) 1952 (January through July) —2,464; 1953 (January 
through July) —2,541. 


FROM THE DESK OF THE DIVISION EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 

The Public Libraries Division Library Development Committee 
under the chairmanship of Lowell Martin, Columbia University 
School of Library Service, has been authorized by PLD to begin 
work on revision of Post-War Standards for Public Libraries (ALA 
1943). In the next half year the committee will systematically 
solicit ideas from libraries on the revisions needed and in pre- 
paration of a proposal and budget for working out the revision, 
PLD will work with the ALA Board on Personnel Administration 
oe revising the Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal 
Libraries. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Mary Peters, our new Associate Editor, has 
been so active in CLA and DLCYP that she 
needs little introduction to the membership. She 
was graduated from Columbia University School 
of Library Science and also received her Master 
recognition there. She is at present Children’s 
Librarian in charge of Storytelling, Public Library 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. Mary has 
been chairman of the CLA Publicity Committee 
for three terms and in addition handled the 
publicity for the Newbery-Caldecott award in 

' 1951 and 1952. She is also a member of the ALA 

a Council. As someone said at Los Angeles, “The 

f iN announcement of Mary Peters as Associate Editor 
was one of the highlights of the Conference.” 


ALABAMA. Vacation activities at Geneva Public Library focused on the 
youngest fry this year. Encouraged by last year’s response to a story hour for 
children from four to eight years of age, the committee in charge decided on 
the same age group for this year, with a more varied program. On each Monday 
the person in charge directed a program of recorded music, including and 
combined with action games, stories and rhythms. These were held in the 
basement and on the lawn. On each Tuesday and Wednesday there were two 
films with stories that explained or fitted in with the pictures. These films 
were loaned through the courtesy of the County School Board from the 
County’s film library. Such films as “Gray Squirrel,” “A Day at the Zoo,” 
“Children of China” and “Taking Care of Things” were fascinating to this 
group of children who had never seen them at school. Needless to say, the 
librarian brought out all possible books relative to the topics of the day and 
these very young patrons began to set a real library habit. The last film on 
the program was a rented one that was of interest to all ages, and invitations 
were extended to any who wished to come. Mothers and aunts, as well as older 
brothers and sisters, responded. An added feature was a week’s exhibit of 
Creative Art work done by children of the Geneva Kindergarten. This brought 
in many more parents, many of whom had never been inside of this library. 

The Anniston Library did some excellent work with films in conjunction 
with the recreation program and their five branches, two Negro and three 
White, in addition to story hours and reading clubs. 

The Montgomery Public Library Negro Branch used colored film strips 
with their story hour clubs and their five to seven year old range. These story 
hours were held weekly and Mrs. Bertha P. Williams reports that the film 
strips improved reading greatly as the children clamored to take home books 
from which the film strips were made. 

CALIFORNIA. Marian Trahan of the Oakland Public Library reports that the 
summer project for the Teen-Age Room was a film forum, “Last summer we 
had a teen-age Great Books Club called the Junior Gems. They read and 
talked on such books as Huckleberry Finn, Declaration of Independence, 
Macbeth and Plato’s Crito. This year we had the same plan, but showed films 
on a specific problem and then had a round table discussion on that problem 
with pamphlets and books as aids.” 

COLORADO. More than 9,000 children signed up for the Vacation Reading 
Program which is carried on in Denver each summer. This year’s theme was a 
“Trip to the Moon.” Tallies with space to list thirty-two books were given 
each child along with an explanatory letter to the parents. The first eight 
books read took the child to the Moon, the next eight to Venus, the next eight 
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to Mars and the last eight back to Denver. Tallies were duly punched for each 
trip. A gaily colored rocket bearing the child’s name and school was stapled 
to a star strewn blue bulletin board just as soon as the first eight books were 
completed. During Book Week each child who has read eight or more books 
receives a very handsome certificate signed by the Head Librarian. 
DELAWARE. On May 9, the Children’s Department of the Wilmington Insti- 
tute Free Library held a Spring Book Meeting, which was open to teachers, 
ibrarians and other interested persons. The meeting was opened at 10:30 A. M. 
n the Lecture Hall of the library. Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, County Librarian, 
reviewed new spring books. Her talk was followed by one on “Storytelling in 
he Scientific Age” by Eulalie Steinmetz, Acting Superintendent of Work with 
Children in the New York Public Library. The group then adjourned to the Hotel 
Rodney for luncheon and an address on “Book Selection” by Virginia Chase, 
Director of Work with Children, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The meetings 
vere well attended with guests from Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. In the Georgetown Branch of the Library of the 
District of Columbia an exhibit was held of Japanese toys which were lent to 
the library by the Association of Childhood Education International. These 
oys were part of an exchange gift sent to America by the Government of 
Kagawa Prefecture in Takamatsu, Japan, and includes Daruma Dolls which 
‘eturn to an upright position after being pushed down, wood-building blocks, 
1 miniature doll festival, a lion’s head mask and two huge carp, traditionally 
ised in boys’ festivals in Japan. This exhibit ran concurrently with the 
Japanese painting and sculpture exhibit sponsored by the Government of 
Japan at the National Gallery of Art. Schools in the area of the branch received 
special invitations to bring classes to the library to see the exhibit and to 
hear Japanese stories told by the children’s librarians. The response was 
excellent. In addition to classes, individual children and their parents came to 
see the exhibit. Letters from the children who had seen the toys and drawings 
were among the best the library has ever received. 

An interesting program is carried on by the library at the Crippled 

Children’s Building of Gallinger Hospital, the city hospital. The library main- 
tains a children’s book collection at this building permanently. It is for long- 
term patients — crippled children and cardiac patients mainly — and is open 
one day a week. Miss Mildred Page, children’s librarian in charge of work 
with handicapped children, goes there one day a week. She conducts a story 
hour for those children who are able to come to the library room on beds or 
frames. The children may take out books to keep at their bedside until the 
following week. In the afternoon Miss Page goes to the wards to those children 
who are unable to come to the library. She helps them select books and reads 
with them. Just recently, at the request of the educational coordinator, talks 
about the public library work at the hospital and on story-telling were made 
to three groups of staff members at the hospital in order to acquaint them 
with the aims which library and hospital together were trying to carry out 
for the children. These groups included head nurses, staff nurses, occupational 
therapy trainees and staff aides. The response was enthusiastic. The library’s 
work at this hospital has been most rewarding. 
GEORGIA. A state wide vacation reading program built around the theme, 
“It’s fun to travel with safety and a purpose on the road to good reading” has 
been carried on in Georgia. Children and youth traveled such roads as Famous 
Folks Boulevard, Nature Study Trail and Adventure Avenue. Teachers and 
school librarians worked with public librarians in stimulating interest in the 
Vacation Reading Clubs and identified children and young people whose reading 
difficulties might be overcome in part through this summer reading. 

Georgia has been selected as one of the states to participate in the 
American Heritage discussion program for young people. Plans have been 
made for carrying on this program and the selection of youth leaders is 
under way. 

IDAHO. A special feature of the Boise Public Library’s Children’s Department 
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is the record collection which was started three years ago. Mildred Selby, 
Children’s Librarian, writes that it has given the department new life, “with 
parents showing more enthusiasm than ever before for our services.” Miss 
Selby also makes use of the public service time on local radio station, KIDO, 
by featuring a fifteen minute weekly story time. 

Marion C. Orr, Librarian of the Idaho Falls Public Library, writes that 

being situated across the street from the junior high school and not having 
a Young Adult Department, she maintains in her card catalog a list of books 
suitable for this age group. “As we catalog books listed in the Youth Section 
of The Booklist or which we think are of interest to youth of about tenth or 
eleventh grade, we make an extra card for this list. It is filed in the last tray 
of our catalog cabinet. The Youth List is not intended to be all-inclusive, but 
merely suggestions for students who have been used to following a list and 
have not yet learned to pick and choose entirely for themselves. It is, of 
course, our intention, if we ever have the time, to add extensively to it, 
especially some older books. Each teacher in the English Department has a 
copy of the list on her desk, and by referring to that and checking on the book 
the student presents her, makes her own decision as to whether or not she 
should accept a particular book report from a particular student.” 
IOWA. Bookworms were traveling All Over Town in Cedar Rapids this past 
summer. Boys and girls, dramatizing themselves as bookworms, were getting 
a worm’s eye view of their city. When a tourist registered he was given a book- 
let in which to keep a record of the books read. When he had read the first 
two books he received a map of Cedar Rapids on which various places of local 
interest to visit were indicated. Different industries provided trade marks, 
labels and stickers to decorate the maps. The bookworm traveled from place 
to place each time he read two books. After he had read ten books, or com- 
pleted one tour, he received a little ceramic bookworm. The second tour award 
was admission to Bookworm night at Memorial Stadium as guest of the local 
Baseball Club. The third tour token was a film in the Library Auditorium at 
the conclusion of the program. Before school was out last spring they asked 
the children to make posters illustrating the idea. This gave the project stimu- 
lation and provided some very original publicity. Approximately 2,000 children 
participated at the main library, its branches and on the Bookmobile. 


KANSAS. Bill Martin’s course in storytelling at the University of Wichita 
summer session was so popular an evening hour was added for those who 
couldn’t attend the regular afternoon classes. 

Even — or should we say oven? — one hundred degree temperatures 
weren’t able to melt down the enthusiasm of the teachers and librarians who 
attended the Library Workshop at Emporia in June. Sarah Jones, Chief Library 
Consultant of the State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, was in 
charge. 

Miss Crystal McNally, Coordinator of Elementary School Libraries in 
Wichita, is the new Reading and Library Service Chairman for the Kansas 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Everyone reports bigger and better reading clubs this summer. When boys 
and girls in Arkansas City filled their borrower’s cards they became gold star 
readers. Their names were posted in the library and also appeared in the 
newspaper. Hutchinson had a County Fair Reading Club which was especially 
popular with the first graders who were being included in the reading club 
for the first time this year. In El Dorado boys and girls went on a “Cross- 
Country Jaunt” via the book route. A large map of the western states with a 
highway stretching from El Dorado to Hollywood was thickly populated with 
named cars. A “Self-Service Club” was in full swing in Winfield with record 
slips of pink and green for the lower grades. The staff of the Mulvane Library 
for Boys and Girls in Topeka had a busy summer, circulation wise, in addition 
to adopting a new charging system and getting ready to move into a new 
builing this fall. 

Just a few days after a display of foreign picture books was placed in 
one of the main lobby display cases at the Wichita City Library the children’s 
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department had two visitors from Norway. Randi Inglebok, who works in the 
public library at Kristiansand, and her friend, Kristin Selboe from Oslo, are 
two of the Scandinavian Rangers whose trip to the United States this summer 
vas made possible by the Juliette Low Fellowship Fund. 

“Impressionable Years” will be shown at the P. T. A. Leaders Workshop 
n the fall. We hope all the Reading and Library Service chairmen will like the 
Im so much that it will be scheduled for many P. T. A. meetings during the year. 
IARYLAND. Recent summer reading activities at the Enoch Pratt Free 
ibrary in Baltimore were more varied and original than usual in the main 
‘hildren’s Room and twenty-seven branches. Space games, fishing games, a 
rip to Denmark, an Animal Inn highlighted by a beautiful poster created in 
he Exhibits Department, The Light at Tern Rock complete in every detail, 
he Prairie Schooner West game using covered wagons on the several routes 
rom East to West Coast and a treasure hunt were among the novel ideas. 
. most successful reading-aloud program was carried out at Branch 28, where 
. new theme was used each week. The Central Children’s Room’s project was 
he compilation of a scrapbook to be exchanged with the children’s library in 
‘olders Green, London, England. In addition to drawing and collecting pictures, 
vriting stories, poems and articles for the book each child was required to 
ead six books within a six-week period. In Branch 14 which is in a large 
ewish community, the boys and girls compiled a scrapbook for a group 
f children in Israel. 


MICHIGAN. In May the Dearborn Public Library invited all boys ten to 
ifteen years old to an evening showing of the colorful film, “Story of the 
Soap Box Derby,” narrated by Jimmy Stewart. “Visit Us Soon” is the title 
f an attractive four-page leaflet in yellow and navy listing the services and 
ictivities of the Children’s Department, Dearborn Public Library. 


MINNESOTA. The James H. Skinner Young People’s Room of the St. Paul 
Public Library initiated the first of a proposed series of talks by foreign students 
from St. Paul colleges. Miss Iris Apostolidon from Athens, Greece, a recent 
vraduate of Macalester College, spoke to twenty-five students from the public 
and parochial high schools. She gave a glowing picture of life in Greece and the 
young people responded with many pertinent questions. More of these talks 
are planned to give St. Paul students a better understanding of other lands and 
peoples. Three or four’ times a year the two Skinner Room librarians review 
hooks for young people to aid branch librarians in book selection for this age 
group. Approximately one hundred books on a variety of subjects that have 
been read and tested with young people are recommended for first and second 
purchase at each meeting. Copies of these lists are sent to librarians and 
teachers upon their request. A new notebook entitled “By You” with reviews 
written by Skinner Room patrons has aroused interest in a variety of books. 


MISSISSIPPI. For the fifth year the town of Aberdeen has had on August 5 
a moment of pausing and looking into her “Yesterdays.” On this date each 
year the Evans Memorial Library honors its donor, the late Dr. William 
Augustus Evans, with celebrations of what is labeled “Local History Preserva- 
tion Day.” A feature added to the 1953 pause for a look at “Yesterday” was 
the oceasion of the opening of the just-completed Children’s Room. This project 
was a “Community Venture.” Nearly 400 individuals and nine organizations of 
Aberdeen assisted in raising the necessary funds. The full cooperation of 
contractor, painters and business firms was outstanding. The Library Board 
honored the librarian by naming the new room “Lucille Peacock Children’s 
Reading Room.” A plaque containing this name and the date was presented 
by the Aberdeen Women’s Club to be hung in the room. 

MISSOURI. This past summer boys and girls at the Maplewood Public Library 
traveled in rocket ships. Each book read represented 1,000 miles in outer 
space. After a child read ten books he was given a rocket ship pin to wear 
showing that he was a member of the Space Club. “In our Boys and Girls Room 
we had a display case with rocket ships, space men and a panoramic view of 
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Good News About Care Children’s Books 


Children’s books in the CARE children’s book packages have 
been sent to institutions and individuals in Algeria, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Ecuador, Federated Malay 
States, Finland, France, Western Germany and the west sector of 
Berlin, Greece, India, Indonesia, Italy, Korea, Japan and Okinawa, 
Malta, Mexico, Morocco, The Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, The Philippines, Portugal, Crown Colony 
of Singapore, Thailand, Tunisia, England, Wales, Scotland, North- 
ern Ireland, Uruguay, Viet-Nam and Yugoslavia. More than 
$67,000 had been given for these books as of July of this year. 

The Bookshelves have been revised completely by the DLCYP 
International Relations Committee acting for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion and ALA. On the new booklists are two Canadian packages, 
one in the bookshelf for younger children and one in the bookshelf 
for those learning English. Jean Thomson and members of the 
staff of the Boys and Girls Division of the Toronto Public Libraries 
made these lists, which are reproduced here. 

BOOKSHELF A, FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 

Anaghalook, Eskimo Girl—Encyclopaedia Britannica 

De Angeli, Marguerite—Petite Suzanne—Doubleday 

French-Canadian Children—Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Holling, Holling C.—Paddle-to-the-sea—Houghton 

James, Marian D.—The Air Pilot—Dent (Canadians All) 

Kingman, Lee—Pierre Pidgeon—Houghton 

Lines, Kathleen—The Ten-Minute Story Book—Oxford 

BOOKSHELF B, FOR CHILDREN LEARNING ENGLISH 

Dickie, D. J.—All About Indians—Dent 

Grey Owl—The Adventures of Sajo and the Beaver People 
(The Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd.) Peter Davis 

Haig-Brown, Roderick L.—Starbuck Valley Winter—Collins 

Knott, Leonard L.—The Children’s Guide to Canada’s Capital 
—Brunswick Press 

Seton, Ernest T.—The Biography of a Grizzly—Grosset 

Strack, Lilian H.—Alwminum—Harper 

With the new lists there should be renewed effort to make 
American children’s books available to children overseas. The lists 
may be obtained from CARE, 660 First Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., or from local CARE offices. 

Maxine LaBounty, Chairman 
DLCYP International Relations Committee 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS PROGRAM 


Quarry Adventure—Lee Kingman (Doubleday) 
The Ark—Margot Benary-Isbert (Harcourt) 
18 Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo—Marie Hall Ets (Viking Press) 
25 Kit Carson, Wilderness Scout—Margaret Bell (Morrow) 
Nov. 1 This Boy Cody and His Friends—Leon Wilson (Watts) 
8 A Place for Peter—Elizabeth Yates (Coward McCann) 
15 A Hole Is To Dig—Ruth Krauss (Harper) 
22 Brighty and the Grand Canyon—Marguerite Henry (Rand McNally) 
29 Theodore Roosevelt—Clara Ingram Judson (Wilcox and Follett) 
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Fall, 1953, HARPER Books for Boys and Girls 


“Mary, Laura and their folks 
live again in these illustrations,” writes 


LAURA 


INGALLS WILDER 


of this new uniform edition of her beloved stories 
magnificently illustrated by GARTH WILLIAMS 


LITTLE HOUSE IN THE BIG WOODS 
LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE 
FARMER BOY 

LITTLE TOWN ON THE PRAIRIE 


ON THE BANKS OF PLUM CREEK 
BY THE SHORES OF SILVER LAKE 
THE LONG WINTER 

THESE HAPPY GOLDEN YEARS 


Each book has a handsome, four-color jacket and from twenty-two to 
seventy-four black-and-white half-tone pictures. $2.75 each. 


Phyllis Rowand 

[ IS NIGHT. A bear, a rabbit, an 
ephant, a doll find sleeping places, 

this wonderful picture book. 32 
vo-color full-page pictures by the 
uthor. 74 x 9%. 32 pp. Boards, 
oth strip. Ages 3-6. $1.75 (Cloth 
ibrary edition 


Ruth Krauss 
VERY SPECIAL HOUSE. A little 
oy’s ideal house, created by: the au- 
hor and artist of A Hole Is To Dig. 
1 two-color full-page pictures by 
\laurice Sendak. 8 x 10. 24 pp. Boards, 
loth strip. Ages 3-6. Stiecs $1.75 


Esther Avett 
HOW THE BROTHERS JOINED 
THE CAT CLUB. The lovable cat, 
Jenny Linsky, overcomes her natural 
feelings of selfishness. 23 two-color 
pictures by the author. 5 x 7% . 32 pp. 
Cloth. Ages 5-10 


Meindert DeJong 
HURRY HOME, CANDY. The tale, 
told by a master, of a little dog who 
finds a friend he can trust. 24 half- 
page black-and-white pictures by 
Maurice Sendak. 5% x 8. 224 pp. 
Cloth. Ages 6-10. . a . .$2.50 


Raymond F. Yates 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
MODEL RAILROAD. A new book 
by the author of The Boys’ Book of 
Model Railroading. 52 drawings and 
diagrams by the author. 6 x 84% . 128 
pp. Cloth. Ages 10 up.........$2.00 


Hope Newell 
A CAP FOR MARY ELLIS. A satis- 
fying story about nursing whose her- 
oine is one of two Negro nursing stu- 
dents at an up-state New York train- 
ing hospital. 5% x 84. Cloth. 208 
tPA he OR. is ee os 25 ce ee $2.50 


Clare Turlay Newberry 
ICE CREAM FOR TWO. An excit- 
ing story (about a lonely boy in a 
city apartment) plus Newberry pic- 
tures: 15 black-and-white —— and 
6 two-color full pages. 7 x 9%. 70 pp. 
Cloth. Ages 6-10. .$1.50 


aaa Stolz 
IN A MIRROR. The author of Ready 
or Not, To Tell Your Love, etce.— 
firmly established as a favorite with 
teen-age girls—writes of two college 
roommates. 5% x 84 . 224 pp. Cloth. 
Ages 14 up. uf . .$2.50 


Lorna Beers 


THE CRYSTAL CORNERSTONE. The story of a young boy 
in George Washington’s army, by the author of The Book of 
Hugh Flower. 5% x 8%. 224 pp. Cloth. Ages 12 up....$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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INTERNATIONAL YOUTH LIBRARY 


Munich has always been a beautiful city. Now when the ruined 
walls and roofless houses are visible reminders of the tragedy that 
the war years brought to people everywhere, the Internationa! 
Youth Library in its gracious house near the English Garden brings 
creative happiness to hundreds of children. Here are more thar 
25,000 volumes from the thirty-nine countries. The boys and girl 
read and dramatize the books. They paint pictures, take part i 
book quizzes, listen to stories told in a sunny window or in the 
garden, and examine the exhibits planned to indicate trends ir 
art and in current affairs. Publishers, translators, authors, teachers 
and parents come to observe children’s interests and aspects of 
book production. 

An indefatigable staff, with occasional exchange librarians 
from other countries and alert apprentices from German library 
schools, carry on varied activities under the direction of Mrs. Jella 
Lepman. The library is supported by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, administered by the American Library Association 
with additional contributions from the German Government at 
Bonn, the city of Munich and other German sources. Because of 
its international character, the library can develop many ideas new 
in a land where most libraries have closed shelves and limited 
collections of children’s books. In the IYL one finds Winnie the Pooh, 
Alice, Mr. Popper’s Penguins, Caddie Woodlawn, Sensible Kate 
and Pippi Longstocking in many languages. Pinocchio and the 
stories of Grimm and Hans Andersen appear in many editions. 
A fascinating corner of the picture book room has amusing ABC 
books from twenty countries. 

The work of the library has many phases. Every afternoon 
when the library is open, between two and three hundred boys and 
girls come in to read and discuss the books. At the time of the 
coronation, the painting group made a wall picture of a Bavarian 
village festival for Prince Charles and Princess Anne. This was 
sent by courier in the diplomatic pouch to England with greetings 
from the children of the Youth Library. A group of older students 
in the Deutsch-Englische Gesellschaft held an animated discussion 
of the question, “Should a country invest so much money in a 
pageant like the coronation when it still must fight unemployment 
and housing shortage?” In the summer when all of the city of 
Munich was interested in the latest ways of transportation shown 
in the German Communication and Transportation Exposition, the 
boys and girls in the library were absorbed in an international book 
quiz. Books in many languages were displayed and prizes were 
offered for answers to questions about imaginary vehicles. Children 
from six to eleven recognized books in which appeared such vehicles 
as the Flying Trunk, the Magic Carpet, the Seven League Boots 
and the Rolling Cradle. Those from eleven to sixteen noted author 
and title of books in which the Bounty, the Fram, the Trojan Horse, 
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the Montgolfiere and other vehicles played an important part. Each 
contestant named other magic vehicles and wrote a one-page report 
of a dream trip in one of them. The prizes, through the courtesy 
of the German Federal Railway offices in Munich, included a flight 
over Munich, trips to the Bavarian Alps and free admissions to 
the Transport Exposition, as well as book prizes. 

Equally important is the library’s work with publishers who 
come from many countries or write for suggestions of titles to 
translate and publish. In December of each year the library has 
an elaborate display of the new books for children and young 
people, published in Europe, America and Asia. A selection from 
this exhibit is sent in the months following to cities in Austria, 
Italy and Switzerland. Visitors come throughout the year. A 
publisher from Yugoslavia asks to see the American books about 
cowboys and Indians that might be published in Belgrade or 
Dubrovnik. An Austrian publisher is especially interested in books 
that will strengthen world friendship. A German publisher wishes 
to see “Lustige bucher fur madchen” from America. The secretary 
of an Alpine club asks if Americans would be interested in books 
on skiing, mountaineering and Alpine flora. These are some of the 
ways in which the IYL is encouraging the use of books and at the 
same time developing international goodwill. 

Miss Marion Horton spent five months at IYL as ALA Con- 
sultant. She graciously consented to tell us some of her observations. 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


We have received many letters this past year 
telling us how our PARAGON BINDINGS on 
“Easy Books” have lasted far longer than any 
others they have used. 


The extra quality is there and you don’t have 
to search for it, it is readily discernible. 


Do write for our lists, including our new 
READER LIST for the first three grades. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
PO Box 57 
Vandalia, Michigan 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO MRS. BAKER 


The first E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for Advanced Study 
in the Field of Work with Children and Young People was given to 
Mrs. Augusta Baker, new Supervisor of Storytelling for the New 
York Public Library. The award committee selected Mrs. Baker 
from twenty-two aspirants who completed applications. See TOP OF 
THE NEwS for March 1953 for details on the award. Mrs. Baker tells 
of her plans for her project in the following paragraphs: 


“The children’s library must play its part in the community 
plan for intercultural education; at times it must take the lead. 
It can provide a means for gaining knowledge, attitudes, ways of 
thinking and social skills in such a way that they reinforce each 
other. In such a set-up books can perform some unique functions. 
They are a way of developing awareness; that is, books can carry 
readers into the experiences and feelings of people different from 
themselves. Book discussion may serve to help children become 
aware of preconceived ideas about people which they have learned 
in their family and community cultures. Books cannot take the 
place of first-hand contacts with people different from ourselves. 
However, they can prepare children to meet people, to discount 
unimportant differences and to appreciate cultural traditions and 
values unlike their own. 


“Since the largest minority group in America today is the 
Negro, I plan to emphasize this group in the study of intercultural 
education. Most of the conclusions that will be reached will un- 
doubtedly be applicable to all minority groups and so this study 
should be of value to children’s librarians working with all kinds 
of groups. Even communities of one racial or ethnic or religious 
group should understand and appreciate other groups. I plan to 
select libraries from representative sections of the country in 
order to study their intercultural programs with the purpose of 
evaluating them. After analyzing them, I expect to formulate some 
suggestions and proposals that would assist librarians anxious to 
carry out similar work with children. 

“Books about Negro life for children will be revised completely 
and similar bibliographies will be compiled, such as a short basic 
list of adult books that will be useful for the children’s librarian 
herself. As the project unfolds itself there will undoubtedly be 
all kinds of interesting material uncovered and I plan to make it 
available to librarians whenever it proves itself useful.” 


Application for next year’s E. P. Dutton-John Macrae award 
must be ready by early spring. Top of the News will carry the 
name of the award committee chairman and the deadline date for 
application as soon as it is announced. 
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ELIZABETH BRIGGS 


With the passing of Miss Elizabeth 

i Darling Briggs on July 4, 1953, the profes- 

sion lost one of its most distinguished 

leaders, and a loyal member of the Amer- 

ican Library Association for over forty 
years. 

Her loss will be greatest to those who 
are concerned with work with children and 
young people, since her long record of 
service contributed to the growth and de- 
velopment of the Children’s Section and 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, for which she served as 
Chairman of one and President of the 
other. Few years of her long term of 

membership passed without a contribution of service in one capacity 
or another. Her election to the Second Vice Presidency of the 
Association in 1947 was a recognition of her outstanding ability 
in her own field, and of her effective contribution to the whole 
organization. This honor gave her a great deal of pleasure, not 
as a personal achievement, but as a recognition of the professional 
field she represented. 

Miss Briggs spent her entire library career in the Cleveland 
Public Library where she started as an apprentice in a children’s 
room in 1911. After experience in branch children’s rooms and in 
school libraries, and as Head of the Lewis Carroll Room at the 
Main Library, she served as Director of Work with Children for 
sixteen years. In these capacities she always found time to be 
interested in and to cooperate with numerous local groups concerned 
with the welfare of children and the youth of this city. 

Her many friends throughout the country will be pleased to 
know that her passing was keenly felt and given wide recognition 
in her own city. Tribute was paid to her by many community 
leaders with whom she had worked, members of her own profession 
and those whom she had once served as Children’s Librarian. 

Of all the tributes paid to her, probably the most significant 
summary of her achievement appeared in an editorial in the 
Cleveland News: “Many a Clevelander carries with him the uncon- 
scious imprint of the nobility of Elizabeth Briggs. The fine influence 
of her service remains.” For those of us who knew her and worked 
with her in the Cleveland Public Library and in the American 
Library Association, “the fine influence of her service remains.” 


L. Quincy Mumford, Director, 
Cleveland Public Library 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A Selection by Helen Haverty, Supervisor of Work with Young 
Adults, Public Library, District of Columbia. 

ARTICLES 

Fagg, Elizabeth. “Bold New Program in Our Schools.” Rotarian, 
83 :23— (August 1953). Also Reader’s Digest, 63:95-7 (August 
1953). Under the guidance of Citizenship Education Project 
which was started at Teachers College, Columbia, high schools 
are offering students a modern way of learning community 
responsibility. In one case high school students undertook to 
survey reading tests and habits as a motivation for building 
a new library. 

Heaps, Margaret Q., and Hynson, Signe. “Spreading News of 
Books.” Library Journal, 78:489-91 (March 15, 1953). Realiz- 
ing that high school students are better qualified than librarians 
to spread the news of books of interest to their contemporaries, 
the Arlington, Mass., High School Librarian and the Young 
People’s Librarian, Robbins Public Library, cooperated on a 
student book reviewers’ project. 

Heinlein, Robert A. “Ray Guns and Rocket Ships.” Library Journal, 
78:1188-91 (July 1953). A well known author in the field 
offers criteria to apply when selecting titles. 

Horst, J. M. “Will They Read? (An experiment).” English Journal, 
42 :260-2 (May 1953). Allentown, Pennsylvania, High School 
experiments in trying to create an interest in reading among 
225 boys in eleventh grade technical courses. Good hints for 
nesong librarians who would encourage more reading among 

oys. 

Hunt, Hannah. “It’s our America.” Library Journal, 78 :777-82 (May 
1953). Review and evaluation of pilot demonstrations of ALA 
American Heritage Project with Young People in Albuquerque 
and Indianapolis. 

Hurley, Richard J. “A Librarian Looks at Science Fiction.” Books 
on Trial, 11:317- (June 1953). A member of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., discusses science fiction for young people. 
Selective bibliography of titles acceptable for elementary 
= junior high school and high school. Also list of rejected 
titles. 

Nichuis, Charles. “Help Your Teen-Age Drivers.” Better Homes and 
Gardens, 31:250- (May 1953). Work of the Juvenile Traffic 
School in Phoenix and how it can be started in any community. 

Taves, Isabella. “A Report on High School Sororities.” McCalls, 
80 :48- (April 1953). The 500-600 American high schools with 
sororities present one of the most deplorable and troublesome 
problems to educators and parents. 

Trigueros de Leon, Ricardo. “Boys’ Town, El] Salvador.” Americas, 

5:12-15 (August 1953). Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town was the 
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model for Cuidad de los Ninos, primarily a home for delin- 
quents established by the El] Salvador Government in 1950. 

U.S. News and World Report. “Draft Problems—Why ? Baby Crops 
Tell the Story.” 34:72-5 (June 19, 1953). A scarcity of draft- 
age youths is worrying the Armed Forces but by the 1960’s 
the reverse will be true. The bumper crop coming on will pre- 
sent challenging problems to everyone working with young 
people. 

FILMS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Crawley Films Ltd. “Age of Turmoil,” 20 min. $100; “Meaning of 
Adolescence,” 16 min. $85; “Meeting the Needs of Adolescents,” 
19 min. $95. 16 mm. Black and white. 1953. Everyone working 
with teen-agers should see these three of a projected series of 
five text films, based on Elizabeth Hurlock’s “Adolescent Devel- 
opment,” distributed by McGraw-Hill. “Age of Turmoil’ could 
be used with young people provided a qualified leader was 
present to lead the discussion. 

Dunn, Anita E. and others, comp. Fare for the Reluctant Reader; 
rev. ed. Capital Area School Development Association, New 
York State Teachers college, Albany 3, New York. 167 pp. 
1952. $1.00 Annotated bibliography to help select books for 
grades 7-12. 

Millet, Esther, ed. Current Books, Senior Booklist of the Secondary 
Education Board. Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, 
Mass., April 1953. 48 pp. il. Thirty-five cents. 


BEANIE 


By Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 


The excited couple at the left are Beanie and his new 
puppy, Tough Enough. They have just decided to go 
Bear Hunting. Armed with a toy rifle and a candy bar, 
and singing the Tatum Ballad, they are heading for the 
mountain. 


With rare understanding for a small boy and his dog, 
the Carrolls tell how Beanie and Tough Enough trek 
through the Great Smoky 

Mountains, how they meet a 

bear, and what happens then! 

Large format (8” x 10”), music 

and words to the ballad, and 

some of Mrs. Carroll’s finest 

pictures (in smoky-blue and 

.. black) will make this new book 

€ by the authors of Pet Tale, 

Where’s the Bunny?, and Salt 

and Pepper enduringly popular 

with children of 6 to 10. $2.50 


Oxford University Press 


114 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by Young People’s Librarians of the New York 
Public Library. Edited by Lillian Morrison, Office of Work 
with Young People. 

Cadell, Elizabeth. Crystal Clear. 1953. Morrow. $3.00 
Paul Saxon is drawn into a baffling mystery when an an- 
nouncement appears in the London Times of his engagement 
to a girl he has never heard of. Light in touch, deft in char- 
acterization, a romantic souffle. 

Douglas, William O. North from Malaya. 1953. Doubleday. $3.95 
Another of Justice Douglas’ wise and informed reports of his 
travels — this time through Malaya, the Philippines, Viet 
Nam, Burma, Formosa and Korea. 

Golden, Sylvia. Neighbors Needn’t Know. 1953. Macmillan. $3.00 
A warm human story of a Hungarian family (Mama, Papa, 
two daughters and son) in New York at the turn of the century. 
One girl finds romance; the son, a career; and Papa, the poor 
provider, surprises all. A natural for high school girls. 

Mantle, Mickey. The Mickey Mantle Story. 1953. Holt. $2.00 
The Yankee centerfielder’s youth, his good looks, and his 
ability to hit homers lefthanded and righthanded have made 
him a national hero with terrific appeal to young sports fans. 

Mize, Johnny. How to Hit. 1953. Holt. $2.00 
Excellent clearly presented pointers on such matters as grip, 
stance, bunting, place hitting, etc. 

Reid, R. R. The Colditz Story. 1953. Lippincott. $3.95 
An absorbing account of how prisoners of war escaped from 
the one camp the Germans considered escape proof. 

Sone, Monica. Nisei Daughter. 1953. Little. $3.50 
The American-born daughter of Japanese parents describes 
with wit and understanding, her girlhood in Seattle, and later, 
her life in a relocation camp. 

Stolz, Mary. Ready or Not. 1953. Harper. $2.50 
The Conners, three children and their father, struggle to 
keep a decent home, most of the burden falling on Morgan, 
aged 16. Excellent writing, sweet love story, and a sensitive 
portrayal of family life. 

Summers, James L. Girl Trouble. 1953. Westminster. $2.50 
Amusing and well-written story about Don Moreley’s trials 
(his girl refused to go steady) and tribulations (a ticket for 
speeding and a job on a turkey farm to pay for said ticket) 
by the author of Open Season. 

Troyat, Henri. The Mountain. 1953. Simon & Schuster. $2.50 
Two brothers, one motivated by avarice, the other by love, 
climb a dangerous Alpine peak to reach the site of an airplane 

crash. A grim ending does not lessen the power of this gripping, 

excellently written short novel. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


A Quarterly Listing Selected by Katherine Love, Muhlenberg 
Branch of New York Public Library, for Children’s Librarians 

ARTICLES 

Buchan, Alastaire. “Our Small Anglo-American Relations,” The 
New York Times Magazine, 17. (April 12, 1953). England and 
America hold very different views on education and training of 
children, but—‘“‘So long as British and American authors can 
continue to write exciting and engaging children’s books, the 
future of the Atlantic alliance seems secure.” 

A. A. “The Well-Said Librarian, or How to Discuss Books Without 
Reading Them,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 545. (March, 1953). 

The Pleasures of Publishing. Edited by Leon E. Seltzer. Published 
monthly by Columbia University Press. This little leaflet 
contains amusing observations on books and people. The April 
issue comments on problems the Soviet press must have in 
publishing books for children. 

Brand, Oscar. “Children at Play,” Saturday Review, 54. (July 25, 
1953). The rhymes and songs of childhood are being recorded. 

Courier. A publication of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. (June 1953). This issue is 
devoted to “Books without Chains.” There are articles on 
libraries in Africa, a children’s library in Brazil, a book- 
mobile in Iowa, etc. 

The Lion and the Unicorn. A Review of British Books for Young 
Americans. Edited by Frances Clarke Sayers. Robert Bentley, 
Inc., 581 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. Distributed without 
charge to school, young people and children’s librarians. To 
others there is a charge of twenty-five cents per copy. 

Books, Children and Summertime. Branch Library Book News, The 
New York Public Library, June 1953. An annotated list of 
books on camping, nature, things to make and do, sports, folk 
songs and dances, stories, picture books, travel and staying 
home. Ten cents. 

Children’s Books: 1920-1952. A catalogue of 130 children’s books 
selected for the American Institute of Graphic Arts exhibit. 
See Esther Averill’s excellent commentary in the June issue 
of the Horn Book. The catalogue may be purchased from the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 13 East 67th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. Seventy-five cents. 

Children’s Books Too Good To Miss. Edited by May Hill Arbuthnot. 
The Press of Western Reserve University, Bellflower Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. This is a completely revised edition. A 
new section, “Artists and Children’s Books,” has been added. 
One dollar. 


Be sure to read the New Yorker for August 1, 1953. On pages 
14 and 15 there is a good article on outdoor storytelling. 
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REGIONAL NEWS (Continued from page 25) 


the interior of a space ship in flight. We enjoyed an increased book circu- 
lation as well as increased registration of enthusiastic readers. Space books 
were in great demand, but we were happy to find books on astronomy and 
the constellations popular as well.” 

The St. Louis Public Library’s Read-Away Vacation Club for boys and 
girls had for its 1953 theme “Louisiana Territory—1803-1953” in recognition 
of the 150th anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase. In addition to books 
which dealt with the actual Purchase, biographies of important people of the 
period and modern stories in which the action took place within the Territory 
were on the reading list. 

Eight hundred and fifty-six children became Book Cadets and actively 
participated in the Book Cadet Club sponsored by the St. Louis County Library 
by reading and reporting on ten books, using a card form. When ten of these 
cards were turned into the Library, the child received a Book Cadet Button 
made of white celluloid with the picture of a maroon and cream Bookmobile 
on it and the inscription, “St. Louis County Library Book Cadet.” For each 
additional ten books read the child received a colored ribbon to wear under 
his button. 

The “Varsity” Bookmobile of the St. Louis County Library travels on an 
average of 500 miles per month bringing information, education and recreation 
to more than 11,000 teen-agers. Girls and boys interested in library work 
are especially attracted to the new smartly tailored air-force blue uniforms 
with the emblem design, “the bookmobile with wings.” St. Louis County 
believes it is the only library in the world to place its full-time bookmobile 
staff, both men and women, in library-supplied uniforms. 

At the University City Public Library each participant in the “Trip to 

the Moon” contest had his own paper space ship and began his journey from 
the Library Space Port. The ships advanced from space station to space 
station as books were read and reports turned in on each book. The winner 
was announced at a special story hour in late August. 
NEW JERSEY. “A Healthy Personality for Every Child,” theme of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth, was chosen as the 
theme for the first Program-Planning Institute for the Parent-Teacher groups 
in East Orange, sponsored by the East Orange Public Library. The one-day 
Institute was suggested to the East Orange Parent-Teacher Council by the 
Library Director and the Coordinator of Library Service to Schools who saw 
a need for bringing together all newly-elected P. T. A. presidents and program 
chairmen to discuss problem areas in East Orange and to present to them 
new materials and techniques for enriching their school programs. 

On June 138, 1953, representatives of eight elementary schools, one 
junior high school and two senior high schools assembled at the Public Library 
where they participated in a panel discussion, a film discussion and a buzz 
session at the same time they were learning about new materials and group 
discussion techniques, and swapping ideas among themselves. The materials 
included films, filmstrips, recordings, bibliographies, pamphlets, card directories, 
playscripts, and books; and they were concerned with such ideas as family 
living, reading together as a family, education today, sex education, prejudice, 
group discussion, and a child’s guide to a parent’s mind. If success is measured 
in proportion that group discussion leads to group action, then the Institute 
was successful on two counts — the Library and the Parent-Teacher leaders 
will work closely in two areas: organizing and providing for Child Study 
Groups; providing training in group discussion. 

The Newark Board of Education which has a weekly half-hour program 
on a local television station, WATV Channel 13, offered the use of their spot 
during the summer to various Newark agencies with the idea of publicizing 
worthwhile summer activities for children. The Children’s Division of the 
Newark Public Library agreed to take two of the programs. The first program 
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called “Let’s Read” was planned to spotlight the summer activities in the 
Children’s Rooms. Mrs. Marilyn Harris, the narrator, spoke about the summer 
reading clubs while pictures of some of the reading clubs, such as a treasure 
chest and a map of “Treasure Islands” and a chart of the planets for a Rocket 
Trip to Adventure, were being shown. She invited the children to go to their 
nearest library. Five children then discussed the book Little Eddie by Carolyn 
Haywood, which they had read in their club. The second half of the program 
was devoted to picture story-telling by Doris Blatherwick, one of the children’s 
librarians. She used The Biggest Bear by Lynd Ward. The program was 
brought to a close with pictures of the storytelling in the Essex County Parks. 


NEW YORK. One of the Brooklyn Public Library’s most successful programs 
last spring was a film-discussion series planned and carried out by the Bay 
Ridge Branch. Four programs were offered at two-week intervals, planned 
around a film and a guest speaker. The successively-increasing size of the 
audience and the enthusiasm of its participation were largely due to long and 
careful planning and publicity by the librarian, and the imaginative and informal 
approach used by the guest speakers. The series started with a discussion 
called “You and the Movies,” based on a showing of the satiric cartoon film 
“Song of the Prairie.” The guest expert was Otis Guernsey, Jr., film critic 
for the New York Herald Tribune. Basing his talk on his own experiences, 
and on the insight into Hollywood pressures and procedures described by 
Lillian Ross in her book, Picture, Mr. Guernsey led a stimulating discussion 
about today’s film world. The film, “Farewell to Childhood,” introduced the 
second discussion on “You and Your Family.” Bryna Ivens, fiction editor of 
Seventeen Magazine, led a discussion giving the audience an opportunity to 
exchange personal experiences, revealing to each other that cooperation and 
understanding between parents and teen-agers should work both ways. “You 
and the World Today” was the topic of the third program. Albert Weeks, 
Russian expert at the Voice of America, used the film “The High Wall’ to 
lead a discussion on the cause of prejudice in America, and its effect on the 
rest of the world. The series concluded with a science film called “Story of 
the Bees” and a discussion led by Gerard Piel, Editor and Publisher of the 
Scientific American. The success of the series assured the Young People’s 
Department in Brooklyn that programs planned with the help of a guest 
“expert” from the local community, or from the rich pool in Greater New York, 
makes library discussions more authentic and meaningful for the teen-agers. 


Some 1,500 children enrolled in the Deep Sea Diving Club in the Central 
Children’s Room and twelve branches of the Buffalo Public Library. Each 
library had the same theme and the same equipment with which to carry out 
the project. The Exchange Club of Buffalo agreed to co-sponsor the Clubs by 
paying for printing, posters, fliers and eight different bookmark booklists. 
It also provided refreshments for parties for the children the last week in 
August. 


“By Rocket to Adventure” was the theme used for the Summer Reading 
Clubs at the Corinth Free Library and the Crandall Library. 


One satisfying project of the Fairport Public Library is their book de- 
livery system to shut-ins. A group of teen-age girls are responsible for the 
delivery and pick-up of books for about twelve different people. 


Pan American Airways loaned a Boeing Model Airplane and gave travel 
posters to the Scarsdale Library for their summer “Travel Club.” 


With their slogan “Adventuring in the World of Books,” the children 
of Irvington-On-Hudson climbed Mt. Everest. Their weekly progress was shown 
with bright paper pennants pinned to a 20” x 30” beaverboard painting of the 
famous peak. On July 22nd, having reached the summit, a party was given 
and certificates presented. A book was awarded to each of the two children 
with the highest scores. 


For the reading contest in Bronxville a colored paper bank with the con- 


testant’s name on it was made. When a book was read, a gold dollar was 
deposited in the bank with the name of the book. 
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__ Bedford Hills held weekly summer story hours during July and August 
with the last meeting a party at which the children came dressed in their 
favorite storybook characters. 

At Dobbs Ferry the “Magic Carpet Reading Club” was held under a big 
umbrella once a week. The children in Mount Vernon also had stories under 
an umbrella — yellow in color. There were two special story hours for older 
children with the community day camp groups as a nucleus audience. As a 
special treat, the children’s department had two showings of kinescopes of 
Teladventure Tales, “Door in the Wall” and “Buffalo Bill.” 

A collection of sculptures carved from Ivory soap by amateurs from all 
parts of the United States was exhibited in the New Rochelle children’s room. 
Rye featured an exhibit “Sea and Shore” which included both children’s and 
adult books pertaining to the natural history of the sea and seashore. Carefully 
selected pictures from the Library’s files and well chosen shells from the col- 
lections of children and adults added interest. Visits to see the display were 
made by classes and Girl Scouts. 

On April 14 the Elmhurst Branch of the Queensboro Public Library held 
open house to celebrate the opening of the first Young People’s Room in the 
borough. The large bright room had been decorated with a gay spirit . . 
yellow walls, green draperies and red and green leather upholstered chairs 
and sofas. Young people have flocked to this attractive room since the opening, 
to enjoy many of the more than five thousand books in the specially selected 
collection. Colorful book jackets protected by plastic covers carry out the gay 
mood, and Wilma Kohler, Young People’s Librarian in charge, is already 
planning fall activities with some of the many young fans of the room. 

By royal proclamation the boys and girls of the Goodman Branch of the 

Rochester Public Library were invited through an invitation sent to each of 
the neighborhood schools to join the Royal Journey Club. One hundred and 
seventy-eight signed the royal scroll of membership. The members received a 
paper bookmark crown on which appeared the two meeting dates for each week. 
It served as a ticket of admission. The theme was the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II. The children sat around a large crown borrowed from a window 
display in a local drug store. Through the magic of make-believe the group 
accompanied her majesty on a royal journey through her realm. The journey 
took the following themes: The Coronation, days of knighthood, players and 
theatre families; and the various countries of Great Britain and the Dominion. 
The Children’s Department participated in a thirteen-week television program 
showing the facilities offered by the Library. There was a pre-school story 
hour and a story told for older children. 
NORTH CAROLINA. About 100 children received certificates in the “Braves 
and Squaws Summer Reading Pow-Wow” at the Greensboro Public Library. 
The Pow-Wow was divided into two age groups — first through third graders 
and fourth through sixth graders. The younger children read books on fairy 
tales, travel, science, animals and family life. The older ones read books on 
biography, history, animals, travel and science. 

“Tele-Story Time” aired every Wednesday and Friday over Station 
WFMY-TV features a story for younger children, five to seven. A film cartoon 
or educational movie and then a story for the older age group, eight to ten, 
follows. This is the first and only television program of its kind in the state 
and the Greensboro Public Library has had letters from children in Burlington 
and Pinehurst asking to be a part of the audience on one of the story hour 
shows in future weeks. 

A look at the display of button gardens and the book, Button Gardens 
and Diminutive Arrangements by Florence Casebolt at the Raleigh Public 
Library sent the children scurrying for the button bag and to the woods to 
collect tiny plants, ferns, pine cones, twigs, colored stones, moss and dried 
weeds. This is another instance of a book opening up a new hobby. 


Lack of space forces us to omit news from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. Sorry. It will appear in December. —ED. 
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Another Great List from), ey, HARCOURT, BRACE 


PITSCHI 
Story and six-color pictures by HANS 
FISHER. A beguiling story of an 
imaginative kitten. Ages 4-8. . .$3.00 


THE CHRISTMAS BUNNY 
By WILL and NICOLAS. Four- 
color and black-and-white drawings 
enhance this tender and amusing 
Christmas tale. Ages 4-8..... . .$2.50 


MOTHER GOOSE RIDDLE RHYMES 
Five-color pictures by JOSEPH LOW. 
Picture puzzles turn Mother Goose 
into a wonderful game. Ages 6 up. 


FREEDOM AND PLENTY: 
Ours to Save 
Written and illustrated by WILFRID 
S. BRONSON. A simple, graphic ac- 
count of conservation. Ages po 
LE A NnAe a Pray EAR I. 2.95 


CURIOUS MISSIE 
By VIRGINIA SORENSEN. How 
Missie helped to get a library book- 
mobile for her Alabama cotton 
county. Line drawings. by Marilyn 
Mitler. Agen GS-12... oc eae $2.75 


PIKE OF PIKE’S PEAK 
By NINA BROWN BAKER. An 
authentic portrait of a great soldier- 
explorer. Line drawings by Richard 
M. Powers. Ages 9-12 2 


JAPAN IN STORY AND PICTURES 
By LILY EDELMAN. Simple, up- 
to-date information on the country 
and its people. Illustrated with 
photos. Ages 9-12............ .$2.25 


ONE HUNDRED WHITE HORSES 
By MILDRED LAWRENCE. An 
amusing story of a store-keeping fam- 
ily in Florida, 1886. Line drawings by 
Oscar Liebman. Ages 9-12... .$2.50 


FRIPSEY SUMMER 
Story and line drawings by MADYE 
LEE CHASTAIN. The unpredict- 
able Fripseys, of Bright Days, in a 
gay new story. Ages 9-12.... . .$2.50 


i THE BORROWERS 
By MARY NORTON. A memorable 
fantasy which won England’s Carn- 
egie Medal as the outstanding chil- 
dren’s book of 1952. Line drawings by 
Beth and Joe Krush. Ages 8 up. .$2.50 


COMMUNICATION 
From Cave Writing to Television 

By JULIE FORSYTH BATCHE- 
LOR. A fascinating account, with in- 
structions for making such things as 
a pinhole camera. Line — by 
C. D. Batchelor. Ages 9-12. . $2.50 

ROCKY’S ROAD 
By JERROLD BEIM. A fine, mod- 
ern school story. Line drawings by 
Paul Galdone. Ages 9-12....... $2.75 

THE WISHING APPLE TREE 

By JEAN BOTHWELL. A heart- 
warming story of a Nebraska farm 
community. Line <a by Mar- 
shall Davis. Ages 9-12......... $2.95 

STAR RANGERS 
By ANDRE NORTON. The wreck 
of a patrol ship in 8054 A. D. begins 
an exciting science-fiction story. Ages 
2d RR AROSE a et eae $2.95 

BLUE SMOKE 
By DOROTHY LYONS. California 
ranch life and a mystery, by a fa- 
vorite horse-story author. Line draw- 
ings by Wesley Dennis. Ages 12 up. 
Pe ee rr ee $2.75 
SPARKPLUG OF THE HORNETS 
By STEPHEN W. MEADER. An 
action-filled story of high school 
basketball. Line drawings by Don 
Sibley. Ages 12 up............ $2.75 
MACHINES THAT BUILT AMERICA 
By ROGER BURLINGAME. A 
graphic history of the men and 
machines that opened up America 
and made mass amen possible. 
Ages 12 up. ie . $3.50 
THE STORY OF GLASS 

By FREDA DIAMOND. An absorb- 
ing account of glass and its role 
through the ages. Illustrated with 48 
pp. of photos. Ages 12 up.... . .$3.75 


At all bookstores 
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APPROVED 
NOW...GOOD READING IS FUN \Oggueuaieiiabe 


for boys and girls of all ages 
ACCLAIMED 
with these QUALITY MAGAZINES By Parents 


and Children! 


Childrenis Digest CHILDREN’S DIGEST 
America’s best-loved magazine for boys and girls 5 to 12. 
132 colorful pages of good reading in best current stories, 
famous classics, history, games, poems, things to do. 
1 yr. (10 issues) $3 2 yrs. (20 issues) $5 


Ove 4100008 . cose comics 


HUMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE 
132 exciting easy-to-read pages of creative activities for 
little children 3 to 7. Games, coloring pages, cut-outs, 
Read-Aloud and Tell-Me Stories; Stories for Beginning 
Readers. 


1 yr. (10 issues) $3 2 yrs. (20 issues) $5 


COMPACT...for teen-agers 


COMPACT Tuned to all the lively interests of teen age boys and 


girls! 164 fast-moving pages of fiction, features, humor, 
helpful articles on careers, dating, fashion plus two current 
book digests. 

1 yr. (10 issues) $3 2 yrs. (20 issues) $5 


+++ FOR TEENAGERS 


PIGGITY’S ANIMAL STORY MAGAZINE 
132 enchanting pages of animal stories—true and make- 
believe—with games, puzzles, rebuses, jokes, things-to-do 
—all about animals. Charter Rate: Until Oct. 31—1 yr. $2.50 
1 yr. (10 issues) $3 2 yrs. (20 issues) $5 





CHILDREN’S PLAYCRAFT 
Now, a “how-to-do-it’’ magazine, with illustrations, instruc- 
tions, facts on hobbies for boys and girls. 132 pages of 
crafts, science, games, magic. Published bi-monthly. 
10 issues $3 20 issues $5 


POLLY PIGTAILS’ Magazine for Girls 
The ONLY magazine for this young crowd! 132 lively, 
digest-size pages of good stories, adventure, parties, sew- 
ing, cooking, things to do and fun galore. Published 
bi-monthly. 

10 issues $3 20 issues $5 


PUBLISHED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Top Choices among the 
New Fall Books for Boys and Girls 


The Day 
After Yesterday 


PHYLLIS ROWAND 


Just the right words and lovely tinted pictures about a little girl 
who always had lived by the sea. But on the day after yesterday, 
she visited the city and came home bringing violets, a turtle, 
goldfish, and a mouse, Full-page pictures in three colors on every 
other page. Ages 6-8. $2.50 


Mr. Revere and | 


written and embellished by 


ROBERT LAWSON 


Being an Account of Certain Stirring Events 
in the Career of Paul Revere 
as Revealed by his Horse, Scheherazade. 
All the appeal of Ben and Me, and more. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


: Pets 
S FRANCES CHRYSTIE 


Illustrated by Gillet Good Griffin? 


A complete handbook on the care, understanding and appreciation 
of all kinds of animal pets. ANNE CARROLL Moore says it is 
“a major achievement in the field of children’s books. PETS is 
at once so readable and so informing as to be indispensable for 
home, school, or public library . . . I predict a long life expectancy 
for PETS.” Ages 10 up. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 





